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and the Babylonian " deluge tablets " seem to picture
Shamashnapastim (the equivalent of Noah), as navigating
a gigantic ghufa of 140 cubits diameter. The craft is nothing
but a wicker-work coracle of palm basket-work, circular
in shape, but " pitched within and without with pitch "
instead of being provided with a hide covering. In size it
may be anything from the dimensions of a clothes' basket
up to twenty or twenty-five feet in diameter, according to
the size of the palm-spathes that form its ribs. It can hardly
be capsized, and can carry enormous weights; but it is
difficult to steer without practice, a novice tending to go
round and round in a circle of small diameter.*
Ghufas are hardly seen above Samarra, which is some
fourteen hours below Tekrit, for the source of the bitumen
with which they are pitched is near to the lower city.
Samarra is itself historic enough, though it only appears in
Western history as the scene of the action in which Julian
fell. As a shrine and ziaret of the Shiah Mussulmans, how-
ever, it is second in sanctity only to Kerbela itself; for it is
the burial-place, not indeed of the two grandsons of the
Prophet, but of many of their comrades who fell beside them
on the day of the " battle of the ditch " ; and a mag-
nificent mosque covers their bones.
To an antiquarian, however, there is something at Samarra
of far greater interest than anything of either Roman or
Mussulman history; for there stands the only ziggumi or
Babylonian temple tower that has not been ruined in the
lapse of centuries. By some fortunate freak of fate, the
great pyramid, with its spiral ascent to the summit, was pre-
served when worship ceased in the temple below. It went
on as Zoroastrian fire-temple; and subsequently as minaret to
* Herodotus seems to have confused the keleg and the ghufa in
his notes ; for both existed, on the evidence of the sculptures, in his day.
He speaks of " circular craft, covered with skins and caulked with
bitumen/* and made on wooden frames. He adds that at the journey's
end the wood was sold, and the skins carried back " to Armenia " on the
back of a donkey that had made the voyage down on the vessel. All his
details are right, as regards one or other of the two types, save only the
voyaging donkey. An experienced jackass will jump readily into a
g&tt/aand be ferried across, or some way down, the river ; but he does
* , 3*df, In these days at any rate, come all the way down from Diarbeir to
Baghdad. However, there is no reason why he should not.